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Still from “Eye of the Collector” 3 

Joseph Lacasse (1894-1975), Méditation (Dia no. 100), 1974 
Zelouf & Bell (Est. 1992), Othello Credenza, 2017 

Deformity mask, anonymous Pende artist, early 20th century 


A MASK WITH A MESSAGE 


by Bruno Claessens 


For our first participation to the 
Eye of the Collector art fair, we are 
delighted to showcase an exceptional 
antique wooden mask sculpted by an 
anonymous Pende artist from D.R. 
Congo. This type of mask is known as 
a deformity or sickness mask llocally 
called mbangu), as it represents an 
individual struck with a chronic illness. 
In this publication we'll explore the 
role this mask played within Pende 
society as a composite sign for illness 
and disability, inspiring a message of 
solidarity with ill-fated village members 
during its captivating performances. 
While we are left to enjoy the sculptural 
qualities and contrasting elements 
of this intriguing wooden mask, 
understanding the composite layers 
of its symbolic meaning and the way 
it once performed heightens our 
appreciation of this artwork. Conveying 
an extraordinary delicacy by contrasting 
the gentle perfection of the features 
with their systematic distortion, this 
rare mask can be considered as 


among the most beautiful of its type to 
remain in private hands. An extensive 
stylistical analysis  contextualizes 
the mask within the known corpus, 
highlighting this exceptional character. 
A concise history of Primitivism, or the 
influence of classical African art on 
modern Western art, explorers how 
artists such as Pablo Picasso were 
inspired by African masks - as the 
lower right face in his famous painting 
“Les Demoiselles d'Avignon” (1907) 
mirrors the facial deformation of our 
Pende mask. Contemporary references 
to the mbangu mask in the artworks of 
Congolese sculptor Aime Mpané, or a 
video clip of the Congolese musician 
Baloji, show how this unique mask 
type continues to have an influence on 
contemporary creatives. We hope its 
presence at the Eye of the Collector 
will inspire new audiences, in line with 
Duende Art Project's ambition to give 
more visibility to the arts of the African 
continent! 


DEFORMITY MASK 
“MBANGU" 


Anonymous Pende artist 
D.R. Congo 

Early 20" century 

19x 12x 11 cm 

/2 x 4 3/4 x 4 3/8 in 

Wood, pigments 


N 


On custom made metal base 


Provenance 
Collection David Henrion, Brussels, Belgium 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium 


MBANGU'S STORY 
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Map source: Petridis, C., “Art and Power in the Central African Savanna”, Cleveland, 2008, p. 8 


The Pende people live in the south- 
western Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. There is no centralized political 
authority in the region and Pende society 
is organized around extended family 
groups. The Pende are particularly 
known for their art, which is complex 
and includes wooden masks, generally 
associated with initiation rituals. 


Artists play an important role in Pende 
society and are considered as important 
as nobles. Masks have a double function: 
they hide the identity of their wearer 
while transforming him into a different 
persona. An individual could become 
a myriad of beings once he put on a 
mask: beautiful women, supernatural 
beings, wild animals, or as in this case 
a sick individual. The creative genius 
of brilliant sculptors came up with the 
most unique interpretations of the 
human face, where every single element 
had a meaning. However, It is important 
to remember that the wooden mask was 
once part of a much larger costume that 
covered the whole person. Elaborate 
coiffures were sometimes added, and 
the masquerader could carry a plethora 
of insignia, among them weapons 
to chastise evil doers. The masked 
individual was part of a much larger 
ensemble, often including musicians 
and other performers. People would 
often hear a mask before they saw it. 
Due to the limited sight through the 
mask’s slit eyes, one or more attendants 


would guide him through the village. 
Accompanying music and songs would 
inform the public of his arrival and 
intentions. The costume gone, we are 
left to enjoy only the wooden work of 
art, and each mask reminds us of the 
multifaceted ritual context in which it 
once operated. 


One of the most easily recognizable of 
Central Pende masks is the black-and- 
white Mbangu. The Pende scholar Leon 
de Sousberghe categorized Mbangu as 
“the epileptic’. The black-and-white 
division of the mask’s face evokes the 
scars of someone who fell into the 
fire during an epileptic attack. Indeed, 
scientists have demonstrated that the 
flickering flames of night-time campfires 
are proven triggers for seizures. 
However, the scars associated with 
epilepsy are only one of its symptoms 
and de Sousberghe’s categorization 
was too specific. As the Pende scholar 
Zoé Strother has shown Pende masks 
were complex composites, in the case of 
Mbangu of an amalgam of diseases. The 
bend nose referred to a face distorted 
by a paralysis of the facial nerve. As can 
be observed on the below field-photo, 
the masked performer would also wear 
a humpback. The multiplication of 
complaints indicated that Mbangu did 
not represent just one illness. Instead, 
the sculptor and performer collaborated 
to make Mbangu a composite sign 
for illness and disability, of all the 


Pende mbangu masquerade. Note the arrow piercing the masker's 
humpback. One of the very few photos of a mbangu mask during 
a performance. [Photo by Zoe S. Strother, 1989. Published in 
Strother (Zoé S.), “Pende”, Milan, 5 Continents, 2008, p. 52, fig. 9.) 


Mbangu danced to the song: “We look 
on lunable to help), the sorcerers have 
bewitched him”. The masker wears 
a humpback from which an arrow 
extends. The arrow refers to the folklore 
on sorcerers ‘shooting’ their prey with 
invisible arrows when they cast their 
spell. The metaphor communicates 
the perception of sudden onslaught 
in illness or misfortune. Zoe Strother 
refers to our saying: “it came out of 
the blue”. Mbangu advances, lunging 
down on one knee, and then the other. 
The master dancer Khoshi Mahumbu 
interprets this gesture as feints 
intended to dodge the arrows of his 
assailant. Mbangu sometimes performs 
with a bow and arrows himself, aiming 
at random, thereby conveying his 
wish to strike back at the source of 
his misfortune and his frustration at 
not knowing where to look. Under his 
costume, Mbangu wears the wooden 
bells carried by hunting dogs. Their 


1 Strother, Zoe, “Pende”, Milan, 2008, p. 27. 


distinctive hallow sound accentuates 
the feints of his dance and recalls the 
life-and-death struggle taking place. 
Mbangu is both hunted and hunter as he 
searches for the man who disabled him. 
Mbangu is “bewitched”; however, since 
the Pende worldview attributes almost 
all illness and personal misfortune to 
the malice of others, what really is at 
issue is chronic illness or disability and 
our response to it.! 


The black-and-white coloration 
deserves further comment. Color 
symbolism in Pende masks is usually 
positional. While white can have several 
meanings, the most common one 
comes through its association with the 
white kaolin clay used in healing rites. 
On the other hand, black is the color 
of sorcery and illness. Therefore, the 
bicoloration may have had a secondary 
meaning in situating Mbangu at the 
crossroads between healing and illness. 


From its profile views, the mask seems 
either completely black or white - an 
accidental reference to the eastern yin- 
yang symbol - in line with the masks’ 
universal appeal. 


In line with Pende physiognomic 
theory, Mbangu displays several 
masculine features: the assertive 


forward-projecting forehead, the 
well-articulated cheekbones, and the 
downcast projecting eyes. Facing the 
challenge of chronic disability, Mbangu 
is also facing the challenge of bitterness 
and envy. The artist has gone far beyond 
the naturalistic representation of a 
physical complaint to comment on the 
toll of chronic illness on the psyche. This 
mask conveys an extraordinary delicacy 
by contrasting the gentle perfection 
of the features with their systematic 
distortion. The sculptor responds to 
the widespread version of Mbangu's 
song: Do not mock your neighbor, do 
not laugh at your brother. The sorcerers 
have bewitched him’. In other words, 
anyone may fall prey to misfortune. It 
could happen to you. 


2 Strother, Zoe, “Pende”, Milan, 2008, p. 53, p. 55. 


These masks were danced during the 
initiation of the male youth [known as 
mukanda), which took place once every 
decade. Near the end of the initiation, 
Eastern Pende boys once burned 
fraternity masks in huge bonfires on a 
moonless night, enjoying the hiss and 
pop of the dried wood. The destruction 
dramatically signaled the end of this 
unique, liminal period in the boys’ lives. 
More recently, the masks have been 
reserved for sale to the foreign market. 
As a substitute, chiefs give the boys 
burlap sacks full of blocks of wood to 
throw into the fire. What is important 
is that the masks disappear never to 
be seen again. Each mukanda must be 
dedicated to a new generation, fresh 
and individualized. Gifting used masks 
soaked in other boys’ sweat would not be 
loving or respectful. Among the Pende, 
few works of art were Inherited. Masks 
could be released freely when they 
had outlived their designated lifespan. 
Since mukanda masks couldn't be 
passed onto the next generation, selling 
them instead of burning them helped 
subsidise the heavy expenses incurred 
by the chief in hosting the initiation. 


A NOTABLE PROVENANCE: 
DAVID HENRION 


This exceptional Pende mask was 
formerly in the private collection of 
David Henrion, a Brussels-based 
artist and collector of classical African 
art. Henrion came into contact with 
art, particularly African art, at a very 
early age. His parents, Joseph and 
Francoise Henrion, were great friends 
and neighbors of Pierre and Jacqueline 
Dartevelle - the famous African art 
dealer - at Watermael-Boisfort near 
Brussels. Both families shared a 
common passion for African art, and 
Joseph Henrion, a painter who became 
a sculptor on discovering this art, also 
collected it. Joseph died prematurely in 
1983 and soon after Pierre and David 
began a professional collaboration. 


In a publication about his collection 
and art [Momentum editions, Brussels, 
2009), David Henrion recalls his 
introduction to African art as a child: “| 
often went with my father to the Sablon 
to visit fellow collectors. | remember 
the first visits to Jef Vanderstraete, 
Willy Mestach, Pierre Loos, and Pierre 
Dartevelle. It was like walking through 
Ali Baba’s caves. There was a dream-like 
quality, a felling of intense excitement, 
of a fraternal bond through the objects. 
| had the feeling that the energy given 
off by certain objects gave their owner a 
responsibility in their role as guardians, 
which linked them to a shared destiny. 


lt was a privilege to have been part of 
a community immersed in African art. 
This milieu could be compared to an 
inner circle of people who revealed to 
the world the degree of quality of these 
‘pieces of wood’ with their fundamental 
importance in the great History of Art... 
| was twelve when my collection began 
with gifts from my father, Edward 
Klejman and others.. My father took 
me on my first trip to Africa when | 
was eighteen. The shock of arriving in 
Kinshasa at night, the heat, the smell of 
damp earth, left its mark on me forever.” 


After this initial trip, David soon set out 
again. This time, the trip was funded 
by Marc Leo Felix and took him to the 
Republic of Congo. It was to be the 
first of many: “I felt | had arrived at the 
source of my dream... Following this trip, 
a long collaboration began with Pierre 
Dartevelle. They worked as a team for 
twenty years, from the mid-1980s to 
the mid-2000s, making numerous trips 
to the Democratic Republic of Congo 
initially then East Africa, particularly 
Tanzania. In addition to his work with 
Pierre Dartevelle, Henrion is also a 
painter and sculptor. He ended his 
partnership to devote himself to his art 
and collection, and is widely considered 
as one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
the art of the eastern part of the African 
continent. 


AN ART HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS 
OF THE CORPUS 


As only few of the known mbangu 
mask have biographical information, 
a historical analysis of the type is 
complicated by a paucity of data. The 
earliest known mbangu mask was 
collected by Emil Torday in 1909 and 
is now in the collection of the British 
Museum. This beautiful example is 
recognizable only by the division of 
the face into black and white, lacking 
any representation of chronic illness 
as observed in masks collected later. 
Without its eyes pierced, it shows how 
most 19 century Central Pende masks 
were worn sloping ofthe forehead rather 
than covering the face. A mbangu mask 


photographed in 1921 by Joyce Doyle 
gives the impression of being worn on 
the forehead. But, seen the nakedness 
of the wearer, this photo was staged, 
and this was probably not the correct 
manner of wearing the mask. Although 
hard to see on the 1921 photo it appears 
the eyes are pierced, as they are on the 
nine other known masks of this type. 
Unlike the masks collected by Torday, 
this mask shows clear signs of facial 
paralysis, with a dramatic bend of the 
elongated nose. 


Collection British Museum, London (#1910.4-20-470). 
Height: 20 cm. Collected by Emil Torday in 1909. 


Group of young men modeling 
Pende masks acquired by Joyce 
Doyle. Tshikapa, ca. 1921. Note that 
his picture was staged by Doyle, as 
none of the individuals wear a full 


costume. Published in: Barberie, 
Peter, “Thoughts on Exhibiting a 
Pende Mask”, in Record of the Art 
useum, Princeton University, Vol. 
58, No. %, 1999), p. 65, fig. 4. 


the 1921 


photo 
Doyle, only two other mbangu masks 
have been photographed while being 
danced. The Pende scholar Zoé Strother 
photographed a mask in 1989, while the 
Belgian artist and collector LMG Ploem 


Besides by Joyce 


photographed another circa 2013. 
Indeed, Pende masquerade traditions 
proved resilient during the Belgian 
colonial occupation [1908-1960], and 
have continued to thrive well into the 
21" century as the field research of Zoé 
Strother has shown. 


Detail of the mbangu mask photographed in 1989 
by by Zoé Strother. Published in Strother [Zoé S.), 
“Pende”, Milan, 5 Continents, 2008, p. 52, fig. 9. 
Other page: Mbangu mask dancing in Nioka Munene, 
photographed by LMG Ploem circa 2013. 


Left: Collection Royal Museum for Central Africa 
(EO.0.0.43126), donated by Tiarko Fourche to the 
museum in 1946. Height: 32 cm. Right: Collection Royal 
Museum for Central Africa (E0.0.0.32528), collected by 
Francois Wenner before 1930. Height: 34 cm. 


After extensive research circa 100 
mbangu masks have been identified 
in both public as private collections. 
The largest group is held by the Royal 
Museum for Central Africa in Tervuren 
in Belgium, which owns 8 examples of 
the type. All these masks entered the 
museum during the colonial period. 
The most famous example of the type is 


the mask that graced the cover of Zoé 
Strother's book on the art of the Pende 
(EO 1959.15.18}. One mask was collected 
by Francois Wenner (1889-1964), a 
colonial administrator active from 1920 
to 1950, before 1930 (E0.0.0.32528), while 
another was donated by Tiarko Fourche 
to the museum in 1946 (E0.0.0.43126). 


Besides the eight masks in the 
Tervuren museum, surprisingly few 
of the 100 known mbangu masks are 
held in museums: Zurich's Museum 
Rietberg (#EFA 25), collected by Hans 
Himmelheber in 1938, Philadelphia's 
Penn Museum (58-17-91), London's 
Horniman Museum (1968.305), Atlanta's 


High Museum of Art (2013.2) - reportedly 
collected before 1940, University of 
Michigan Museum of Ar [2005/1.200), 
and the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York (90.2/2081) are the 
six museums that hold a mbangu mask 
in their collection. So in total only 14 
masks are in public collections. 


Left: Museum Rietberg (#EFA 25), collected by Hans 
Himmelheber in 1938. Height: 31 cm. Right: Collection 
High Museum of Art (2013.2) - reportedly collected 
before 1940. Height: 28 cm. Sold at Sotheby's, New 
York, “The Robert Rubin Collection of African Art”, 13 
May 2011, lot 33. 


The circa 100 identified mbangu masks 
can be divided in 6 categories. As the 
division of the face in a black and white 
side is the standard characteristic of a 
mbangu mask, it could not be used as 
a criterion of a stylistic classification. A 
seventh category displays the deformed 
nose, yet its tube eyes identity these 
masks as belonging to a different type of 
Pende mask (cf. infra). 


All identified groups display the classical 
Pende eyes with large hanging upper 
eyelids. The shape of the nose and the 
position of the mouth make it possible to 
establish six different categories: 


e Long nose + slanted mouth: 
23 masks (including ours) 
e Long nose + straight mouth: 
10 masks 
e Normal nose + slanted mouth: 
13 masks 
e Normal nose + straight mouth: 
23 masks 
Rounded nose + slanted mouth: 
21 masks 
Rounded nose + straight mouth: 
6 masks 
e Tube eyes: 
9 masks 


The nose typically is deformed and is 
either long and elongated, or short and 
rounded. Yet, a good number of masks 
do feature a regular nose. Each of the 


three types of noses can be divided in 
two sub-groups, with either a straight 
or slanted mouth. Eyelids marked with 
dots, signaling smallpox, have not 
been used as a criterion as they occur 
across categories. The mask collected 
by Emil Torday in 1909 and the example 
photographed in 1921 by Joyce Doyle, 
prove that both regular as deformed 
noses already typified mbangu masks in 
the early 20" century. 


In the known corpus 33 masks have 
an ngated deformed nose, 36 
masks display a regular nose, while 
27 masks show the rounded nose. 57 
masks feature a slanted deformed 
mouth, while 39 have a straight, normal 
mouth. The category of our mask, with 
an elongated deformed nose and a 
slanted mouth is the most classical 
type of mbangu, with the Rietberg mask 
(collected in 1938] as the example with 
the earliest biographical information. 
The famous mask of the Royal Museum 
for Central Africa also belongs to this 
type. Surprisingly, the second big group 
of masks feature a normal nose and a 
straight mouth - only their division in 
a black and white side separates them 
from other Pende masks. For a sculptor 
specialized in other types of masks, 
it thus would have been fairly easy to 
create such a mbangu mask as he only 
needed to paint the face. 


(9) 
O 


Left: Marc Leo Felix Collection, Brussels, Belgium. 
Height: 24.5 cm. Right: Collection Penn Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, Philadelphia, PA, USA (58-17-91), 
acquired in 1958. Height: 35.5 cm 


Bwala-Bwala masks, collected by P. Hoet in 1932. 
Jesuit Collection, Louvain, Belgium. 


A final, seventh category of masks with 
an elongated, deformed nose, groups 
masks with tube-shaped eyes. Leon de 
Sousberghe in his book on the Pende 
documented two such masks, collected 
by the jesuit P. Hoet in 1932 and gave 
them the name bwala-bwala, “the very 
ugly”. Only danced in a very small region 
of the Pende territory, and clearly a 
different mask character than mbangu, 
yet similar in its deformity, we include 
these masks to illustrate how mask 
types could borrow features from each 
other. 


It should be noted that this classification 
doesn't consider aesthetic parameters. 
Neither age was judged; yet is clear that 
many masks in the corpus were created 
post-independence. Especially the 


masks with a rounded nose seem to be 
recent stylistic Innovation, as proven by 
the field-photos by Strother and Ploem. 
It is indicative that the masks of this type 
with a straight mouth form a minority 
(only 6 masks} as the type favored a 
certain extravagance. As many masks of 
this type are almost identical, it is clear 
that many of these masks were created 
by a single prolific atelier. 


This comparative analysis shows the 
exceptional character of the Pende 
mask under discussion here. While it 
follows the classical hallmarks of the 
type, it does this with a refined elegance 
and can be counted among the most 
beautiful masks of the type to remain in 
private hands. 


STYLISTIC CATEGORIES: 


1. LONG NOSE + SLANTED MOUTH 
2. LONG NOSE + STRAIGHT MOUTH 
3. NORMAL NOSE + SLANTED MOUTH 


4. NORMAL NOSE + STRAIGHT MOUTH 

9. ROUNDED NOSE + SLANTED MOUTH 

6. ROUNDED NOSE + STRAIGHT MOUTH 
7. TUBE EYES 


Note that a separate document with the biographical information of each individual Pende deformity mask 
can be provided on request. We are grateful to Guy and Titus van Rijn and their image database available 
on www.guyvanrijn.com for providing all images and data. 


LONG NOSE + 


SLANTED MOUTH 


LONG NOSE + 
STRAIGHT MOUTH 


NORMAL NOSE + 
SLANTED MOUTH 


NORMAL NOSE + 
STRAIGHT MOUTH 


ROUNDED NOSE + 
SLANTED MOUTH 


ROUNDED NOSE + 
STRAIGHT MOUTH 


TUBE EYES 


A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF PRIMITIVISM 


Written by Bruno Claessens & Frank Herreman, in: 
“African Art from the Leslie Sacks Collection”, Milan, 2013. 


Our appreciation for the traditional arts 
of Africa, Oceania and the Americas 
owes in large part to various avant-garde 
artists who were active in Paris and 
Berlin at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. They discovered in these arts 
previously unnoticed artistic qualities 
that served as an important source of 
inspiration. These artists were the first 
to perceive these objects as full-fledged 
art works deserving recognition as such. 
The formal qualities of this ‘primitive’ 
art, and its emotional connotations, 
would quickly become part of their 


artistic quest for an innovative form- 
language. 


The influence of objects from foreign 
cultures on the artistic vocabulary of 
western art is a near-constant factor 
in European art history. The French 
Empire-style from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century cannot be rightly 
considered without reference to the 
culture of ancient Egypt. Islamic culture, 
too, would in its turn provide fascination 
for other nineteenth century artists. 
Many amongst them would travel to 


North Africa and the Middle East to paint 
scenes taken from everyday life; others 
conjured up, in the privacy of their 
studios, representations of harems that 
expressed as much their own fantasies 
as those of their clientele. The allure 
of Japanese culture - notably by way 
of its color prints - came to influence 
the Impressionists, with respect to both 
compositional structure and use of 
color. In the early years of the twentieth 
century, African art from south of the 
Sahara would serve as a deep well of 
inspiration. 


Although artists do not always 
acknowledge their sources of inspiration, 
the influence of African art on the history 
of western twentieth century art is not 
to be underestimated. In academic 
literature, such influence is termed 
‘Primitivism’ but this concept does not 
refer to the art itself, but instead the 
interest shown by European artists for 
ethnic art and the repercussions this 
had on their work. Indeed, Primitivism 
is comparable to Japonism’ in that it 
does not refer to the art and culture 
of Japan but rather to the European 
fascination for it at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The influence of 
African art upon the avant-garde at the 
start of the twentieth century, can thus 
by analogy be seen as similar to that 
exercised by Japanese print-art on the 
French Impressionists. In both cases, 
however, in the literature this influence 
is as often under- as overestimated. The 
study of Primitivism is mainly directed 


at the significant influence of traditional 
African, Oceanic and American art on 
modern and contemporary western 
artists. The matter of just how great this 
influence truly was remains a debated 
question. 


In the first decades of the twentieth 
century, artists more-or-less 
ceased striving for the most realistic 
representation of their subject. The 
rise of photography provided artists 
with new impulses for innovation 
and renewal, thus, artistically, the 
representation of reality was no longer a 
priority. African art played an important 
role in this process, as the stylized 
sculptural solutions evidenced in these 
objects provided western artists with 
a powerful stimulus in their search for 
a new form-language. However, given 
the fact that artists seldom document 
their creative processes, one may only 
sporadically single out just what the 
exact influences were. Examples show 
that such influences were more often 
than not intuitive rather than reasoned, 
and moreover, it is inherent to art's 
progress that its evolution be at least to 
some degree built on earlier traditions. 
And it was primarily in the first-half of 
the twentieth century that successive art 
currents became characterized by a far- 
reaching metamorphosis of influencing 
elements. The influence of ethnic art was 
no exception to this principle. A simple 
comparison of postulated influence to 
end-result seldom demonstrates an 
unequivocal relationship. The artist 


goes further than merely reproducing 
a model. He incorporates the acquired 
elements into his own form-vocabulary. 


Primitivism is not an artistic current 
akin to, for instance, impressionism or 
cubism; it is a way-of-seeing whereby 
artists - and composers and writers, as 
well - consciously opened themselves 
to the inspiration provided by the art 
of traditional non-European cultures. 
Primitivism is, thus, an aspect in the 
history of modern western art and 
not in the history of non-European art 
itself. Although both study- areas have 
traditionally been treated as separate, 
research into Primitivism requires 
knowledge of the history of African art 
as well as a solid grounding in modern 
art history. 


As mentioned earlier, the influence of 
ethnic cultures has been a constant that 
runs throughout western art history. In 
an introduction to Primitivism, then, it is 
also Important to give a brief sketch of 
some of the historical events that gave 
rise to its inception. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the great powers 
of Europe began exploratory expeditions 
into the African heartland. The Berlin 
Conference of 1884-1885 brought 
together fifteen European countries 
with the mission to divide the African 
continent amongst themselves. The 
resulting wave of colonization initiated 
an explosion of economic exploitation of 
the continent followed by the creation of 


numerous missionary posts. Europeans 
who lived or sojourned in Africa acquired 
indigenous objects, including traditional 
masks and statuary, and took them back 
to Europe as curiosa that wound up in 
museums, mission houses and curiosity 
shops. Equally, the turn of the twentieth 
century saw a great bloom in both world 
and colonial expositions which provided 
the western powers with a forum to 
present, and legitimize, their projects in 
Africa as well as other continents before 
the general public. African, Oceanic or 
Asiatic villages were reconstructed for 
these exhibitions, includingthe exposing’ 
of peoples native to these continents. 
For example, the colonial exhibition 
held in 1897 in Tervuren (Belgium) 
reproduced a complete version of a 
Congolese village, while earlier, in 1889 
at the World's Exposition in Paris, a New 
Caledonian village was installed. Chiefly 
aimed at sensation, these exhibitions 
offered visitors a glimpse of the ‘exotic’ 
life from mysterious and faraway 
worlds. Concurrently, various European 
countries expanded their collections 
within existing ethnographic museums 
or, given the impulse provided by the 
world/colonial expositions, founded such 
institutions. The Musée d’Ethnographie 
du Trocadéro in Paris, for example, 
opened its doors in 1882. Astride these 
museum collections, which arose in the 
margin of colonial expansion, merchants 
in various European cities also opened 
shops with colonial products, including 
figurative sculptures. 


‘Les Demoiselles d'Avignon’ by Pablo Picasso (1907). 


If you thought this Pende mask looked 
familiar, it might be because you recall 
its deformed face from the head of one 
of the women displayed on Picasso's 
masterpiece ‘Les Demoiselles d'Avignon' 
(1907). Indeed the artist became heavily 
influenced by African masks during 
the painting of this seminal work and 
reworked two heads on the right, the bend 
nose and displaced mouth mirroring the 
deformation of the Pende mask. 


Installation view of the exhibition 
“Primitivism' in 20th Century Art: 
Affinity of the Tribal and the Modern”, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1984. 


Collection Royal Museum for Central 
Africa, Tervuren, Belgium (EO 
1959.15.18). Height: 27 cm. Although this 
mask was never danced, and the coiffure 
is incomplete, it is on the most famous 
Pende artworks. It was acquired by the 
museum during the late colonial period. 
Many Belgians visited sculptors’ ateliers 
during this period and one probably 
purchased this mask before the dancer 
who had commissioned it arrived to take 
possession. Like most Pende masks, 
it was carved from the soft wood of 
the Ricinodendron heudeloti. This mask 
was featured in the 1984's exhibition 
Primitivism, as seen on previous page. 


Pablo Picasso in his Montmartre studio, 1908, 
surrounded with African and Oceanic works of art. 


One of the artists who visited the Paris 
World's Exposition of 1889 was Paul 
Gauguin. He was deeply fascinated 
by its exotic offerings, which only 
strengthened his urge to set sail for 
the South Seas. Ideally he wished to 
dwell amongst people who lived in close 
contact with nature, or people he saw 
as uncontaminated by the strains of 
urban civilization. Initially, he thought it 
possible to find this ideal closer to home, 
among the local population of Brittany, 
but ultimately falling short of this ideal, 
he upped stakes for a ‘utopian’ paradise 
in the South Seas. Gauguin stayed two 
sojourns in Tahiti between 1891 and 
1901 before he moved to the Marquesas 
Islands in French Polynesia, only to pass 
away therein 1903. Gauguin’s Primitivism 
comes most strikingly to the fore in the 
themes he treats. His paintings are an 
interpretation of the fears and desires 
that are part of the religious beliefs 
and behaviors of the people amongst 
whom he lived. His form-language is 
stylized and richly colored. Gauguin's 
landscapes and scenes of daily life 
feature images of supernatural beings, 
gods, spirits and ancestors. They are 
influenced both by the local art and by 
art works from other cultures, including 


relief-sculpture from the Buddhist 
temple of Borobodur (Java). Gauguin 
did not fully reject the realism of the 
Impressionists, but linked it to stylized 
decorative forms whose antecedents, 
moreover, also refer to ancient Egyptian, 
Middle Eastern, Persian, Peruvian and 
Breton folk art. Here he shifts from 
the purely visual character typical 
of Impressionism, towards a more 
conceptual interpretation of his subjects. 
With the exception of Gauguin's interest 
in the sculptural art of Tahiti and the 
Marquesas, there are no other examples 
of leading nineteenth century artists 
who showed a real interest in Oceanic or 
African art. 


In 1906, the Gauguin retrospective 
during the Paris Salon d'Automne had 
a powerful influence on a younger 
generation of artists. They would become 
famous under the Fauvist banner, and 
counted André Derain, Henri Matisse and 
Maurice de Vlaminck among their ranks. 
These artists were also attracted by 
exotic sculptures, masks and utilitarian 
objects. Gauguin's stylizing had opened 
their eyes to the search for a language 
that through form hoped to reflect the 
essence of the represented subject, 


an aspect that they also recognized 
in traditional African and Oceanic art. 
From 1906 on, Derain, de Vlaminck and 
Matisse would all start collecting ethnic 
art objects, with a strong preference for 
those of African origin. 


Pablo Picasso, in turn, began his 
fascination with African art around 1907. 
During his long artistic evolution, one 
finds numerous references to African 
artworks. These served as sources 
of inspiration, possibly just prior to 
the last creative phase or just after 
the completion of Les Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, the monumental canvas by 
which he intended to place himself 
once and for all at the forefront of the 
Parisian avant-garde. The genesis of 
this painting, finished in June-July of 
1907, has already served as a theme 
for various exhibitions and publications. 
Present in this work are not only 
references to African and Oceanic 
objects, but also nods to lbero-Archaic 
art, to the Mannerism of El Greco and 
to the early Modernism of Cézanne and 
Gauguin. A frequent observation is that 
the artist took Inspiration from African 
masks In his painting of the faces of the 
two figures on the right. Whether Picasso 


indeed made use of African sculptures 
as models of inspiration remains an 
open question. Picasso said later that 
he began buying African art only after 
the painting's creation. In any event, it 
was not the exotic form-language that 
rated as a dominant factor for Picasso, 
rather, he saw in this art the importance 
of its psychological and ritual character. 
The artist uncovered a dimension of 
exorcism there; an element that was to 
remain a driving force throughout his 
entire artistic career. 


After Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, 
between the end of 1907 and 1908, 
Picasso created a number of paintings 
and drawings with nude figures 
where volumetric composition and 
monumental character bore reference 
to an African influence. Towards the end 
of 1912 he created a relief-sculpture 
out of cardboard, string and iron, that 
represented a still-life with guitar. This 
assemblage counts as one of the first 
synthetic cubist works. Remarkable is 
the instrument's sound hole, presented 
as a protruding hollow cylinder. Picasso 
remarked that he came to this idea by 
way of a Grebo mask (Liberia), in his 
possession, whose eyes take the form 


Several of his studies for “Les Demoiselles d'Avignon” 
eature the displaced mouth and bend nose that 
would be characterize the lower right head in the 
inal painting. Left: Pablo Picasso, Study for Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon Head of the young woman, 
1907. Paper, 19x24 cm. Musée Picasso, Paris. Right: 
Pablo Picasso, Study for Les Demoiselles d'Avignon 
Head of the young woman squatting, 1907. Musée 
Picasso, Paris. 


Installation view of the exhibition 
“Primitivism' in 20th Century Art: 
Affinity of the Tribal and the Modern”, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1984. 


of projecting cylinders. In this phase of 
Picasso's career, the African influence 
has become less visible. In subsequent 
decades, the artist would more than 
once find solutions on the basis of an 
African example. For instance, we may 
point to the monumental female torsos 
that he began to model in the 1930s, and 
which show formal affinities with the 
D'mba [also known as Nimba) shoulder- 
masks of the Baga (Guinea) - the artist 
had purchased an outstanding example 
at the end of the 1920s. 


The admiration for African art by artists 
such as Picasso, Matisse, Braque 
and Brancusi is demonstrated in the 
literature via photographs showing the 
ethnic art work present in their studios, 
via their own writings and quotes and, of 
course, in their work itself. It was mainly 
the inventiveness and diversity found in 
African art, along with its aesthetic and 
expressive potential, which proved a 
great source of Inspiration. In the initial 
phase, the quality of these sculptures 
was of secondary importance. Ambitious 
art critics like Carl Einstein, and dealers 
like Paul Guillaume, who opened a 
gallery in Paris in 1914, endeavored to 


support the growing interest in African 
art with pertinent publications and 
exhibitions. African art was for the first 
time presented alongside paintings of 
the then Parisian avant-garde. Together 
with Guillaume, Charles Ratton later also 
became an important shaper of tastes, 
and both prompted early collectors 
like Albert Barnes, Joseph Brummer 
and Han Coray to turn their interest to 
objects from peoples Including the Guro, 
Fang, Baule, Dan and Kota. 


The function and symbolism of these 
objects were matters largely unknown 
to artists prior to the surrealists’ day. 
This is not to say that one was not 
interested in the underlying meaning 
and the original use of these objects, 
but the overwhelming focus of attention 
was directed to form-related aspects of 
these sculptures. The original intentions 
of the African sculptor were rather 
intuitively sensed, while one could only 
fantasize as to what the actual original 
function might have been. As Rubin 
quotes Picasso: “Everything | need to 
know about Africa is in those objects” 
(W. Rubin in Rubin, “Primitivism”, New 
York, 1984, p. 74). The lesser importance 


to create realistic representations 
in African art was no longer seen as 
evidence proving a lesser development. 
The formally unknown rich African form- 
language was enormously Inspiring, 
and the sculptural solutions found 
here were glorified to the detriment of 
the academic and convention- bound 
paradigm of western art tradition. 


Just as thinkers from the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment (one thinks of 
Rousseau's noble savage) used ‘primitive 
life’ as an example by which to criticize 
their own society, avant-garde artists 
used the art of these cultures in their 
critique of the aesthetic canon of their 
own epoch. The African image-language 
was seen by these artists as confirmation 
of their own anti- conventional choices. 
lt bears saying that these changes in 
the art world were already in motion at 
the time that the Paris-based artists 
first came into contact with African art. 
The ‘discovery’ of African art occurred 
when the time was right for it to have 
relevance in terms of the evolution in 
art history then taking place. Just like 
the Japanese prints that so fascinated 
Monet, Van Gogh and Degas, these 


ethnic objects had less to do with the 
reorientation of the history of modern 
painting than with the reinforcement 
of developments already well on track. 
Historical data prove that African and 
Oceanic art had been present in the 
ethnographic museums of Paris, Berlin 
and Dresden ever since the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, 
non-western art could also be found in 
the commercial marketplace. 


Following the Second World War, 
Primitivism acquired a completely 
different dimension. Artists still remain 
open to inspiration from ethnic art, but 
the direct connection between source 
and end result has disappeared into the 
background. In the second half of the 
twentieth century a more intellectual 
Primitivism was born, a notion mainly 
inspired by the way these objects were 
used and the societies within which they 
functioned. Followers of this ‘Conceptual 
Primitivism’ now drew their inspiration 
more from literary and scholarly texts 
than from the objects themselves. 


Installation view of the exhibition 
“Primitivism' in 20th Century Art: 
Affinity of the Tribal and the Modern”, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1984. 


Aimé Mpane, Two-Sided Mask, Lady Picasso - Menso, 
(2018). Installation view UNSETTLED by Duende Art 
Projects, Antwerp, 2022. 


Aimé Mpane (b. 1968, D.R. Congo) is one 
of the most prominent Congolese artists 
of his generation. Duende Art Projects's 
2022 exhibition “UNSETTLED” presented 
two works from his series Le Demoiselle 
Pende/Masque Bi-face”. These carved 
sculptures resemble African sickness 
masks while also referencing Pablo 
Picasso's 1907 masterpiece “Les 
Demoisselles d'Avignon”. This body of 
work was inspired by a visit of the artist 
to his grandmother in a village situated 
some 800 kilometers from Kinshasa. 
As a lot of diamonds are mined around 
Tshikapa City, in the Kasai Province, the 
area is rife with trafficking; a context 


that fosters the spread of prostitution. 
“It was night-time, and | could see 
clients walking up to prostitutes and 
using the light of their mobile phones to 
assess them, as though they were mere 
objects. Interestingly, these young girls 
were mainly from the Pende tribe - the 
same tribe that produced the sculptures 
that inspired Picasso to create Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon, a picture 
depicting prostitutes. This is therefore 
a juxtaposition of the image produced 
by Picasso and of these Pende women 
reduced to mere objects. This cultural 
and political dimension fascinates me.” 


Man Ray, “Noire et Blanche”, 1926. Gelatin silver 
print, 17 x 22,5 cm. 


The title of Man Ray's famous photograph 
refers both to the medium of black 
and white photography and the duality 
expressed in the dichotomy between 
the Caucasian female model and the 
African black mask - a color opposition 
expressed in a single artwork with the 
Pende mask. 


Still from the video for the Congolese musician 
Baloji's song Peau de Chagrin / Bleu de Nuit” 
(2018) featuring a Mbangu mask. The vi 30 was 
filmed in > - in Congo's Kwilu egion, 
which is Pende territory, so the presence of 
the mask should not be a surprise. For the 
clip Baloji was inspired by the Pygmy Wedding 
ceremony, where the couple stands in front 
of a vegetal installation and receive presents 
from family and friends. The mbangu mask 
used as a prop shows it continued relevance in 
contemporary Congolese culture. 


Installation view “Echoes”, Knokke, October 2023. 
Left: Sofie Muller, “Untitled” (2019) 
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Duende Art Projects was founded in 
Antwerp, Belgium in 2021 by Bruno 
Claessens, previously the European 
director of the African art department at 
Christie's Paris. A passionate art expert 
with 15 years of ample experience in 
the African art market, Claessens 
has published four books on classical 
African art: Ere Ibeji (2013), Baule 
Monkeys (2016), UNU (2021) & Shared 
Passion (2023). Throughout his career, 
he gained a profound knowledge of 
art of the African continent, both 
classical and contemporary, and has 
developed a great network of collectors, 
curators, and scholars as well as strong 
institutional ties. 


Duende Art Projects’ ambition is to 
inspire people by sharing our profound 
passion for the art of the African 
continent. Our purpose is to strengthen 
Africa's visibility and significance within 
the global and diverse art world through 
a strong digital presence and frequent 
curated exhibitions on unique locations. 
The gallery wishes to open up the 
western-dominated perspective in the 
art world, and offers a well-rounded and 
fresh take on African art, both classical 
and contemporary. Establishing strategic 
collaborations with other galleries 
and institutions worldwide, it wishes 
to create opportunities to support and 
promote art and artists from the African 
continent. 


Duende is a Spanish word that is 
difficult to translate; it is a concept 


related to flamenco, referring to a 
magical moment of inspiration and 
genius. It is the heightened state of 
emotion when encountering a moving 
work of art, a sudden experience that 
cant be captured, a goosebumps 
moment. While Spanish in origin, the 
word has an African ring to it - indeed 
it is a universal concept, and indicative 
of the gallery’s ambitions. Duende Art 
Projects goes beyond labels and reveals 
the art’s multiplicity of layers. Duende 
Art Projects’ values are more than just 
words. We live our values and believe 
that galleries with a strong culture and 
a higher goal do better. Our values are 
to be genuine, personal, responsible 
and open-minded. We pursue growth 
and learning, embrace and drive change 
through innovation, are passionate and 
determined, and aim to create both 
inspirational as joyous moments while 
offering premium quality artworks. 
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